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SUMMAKIES OF PEKIODICALS. 



ARCHIVIO STORICO LOMBARDO. 1890. June.— D. C. Aguilhon, 
Some sites of the ancient court ofMonza that have changed name. This paper 
illustrates some recent archaeological discoveries. The present S. Giorgio 
alLambro has a Roman necropolis discovered in 1883; it was called, as 
early as 841 A. d., Coliate, and this name may be of Eoman origin. Bias- 
sono or Blassonum became afterwards Villola. — L. Beltrami, Unknown 
descriptions of the cities ofPavia and Milano at the beginning of the xvicent. 
Pasquier de Moine, portier ordinaire of Francis I of France followed that 
king in his expedition to Italy in 1515 and made copious notes on the 
cities that were visited, especially Pavia and Milano. His diary was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1525, but, as only three copies are known to exist, the 
information here given from it is practically inedited. It is especially inter- 
esting, artistically, for its descriptions of sepulchral monuments and other 
sculptures, such as the monuments of S. Augustine and Luitprand at S. 
Pietro in Gield' Oro, and that of Ubaldi (+ 1400) at S. Francesco, in Pavia. 
Of even greater interest are his architectural descriptions of the castle and 
Certosa of Pavia; and, in Milano, of the castle, the Carmagnola palace, the 
churches of S. Maria delle Grazie (which he considers the finest in Milano) 
and S. Angelo with its convent, a monument of the greatest importance 
destroyed in 1551, etc. — G. Carotti, Report on the Antiquities added to the 
archaeological museum in Milano during 1889. The collection of works of 
art and archaeology left by Marchese Ponzone to the museum were added 
in 1889. There are among them a few Egyptian objects, notably a mummy- 
case. Other pieces are : a bracelet of the bronze age; a Roman inscription, 
frieze, amphorae ; a Lombardo-Byzantine relief; some Lombard capitals ; 
some architectural fragments of the ancient Palazzo delta Bagione, recently 
found, dating from the xiii cent. (1228-33). Several pieces date from the 
xiv cent. : an engraved tombstone with the figure and inscription of Ali- 
berto delta Corte ("f 1361), and another, more elaborate, conjectured to be 
of Lanfranchi of Pisa. An inscription from the monastery of S. Bernardino 
alle monache gives the name of the architect in the xiv cent. : maister 
iacobvs de vesino me fece -f\ Of the Renaissance the finest piece is a 
painted terracotta head of John the Baptist of almost life-size. It belongs 
to the Lombard school of the first years of the xvi century, and has great 
artistic merit combining an ideal type with realistic treatment. There is 
also a basrelief attributed to Tommaso Rodari who worked at the cathe- 
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dral of Como, whence this relief came, between 1491 and 1515. In another 
basrelief of the Virgin and Child the Tuscan influence, especially of Luca 
della Robbia, is evident. There is also a series of objects found in the course 
of carrying out the new piano regolatore of Milano. Traces of Roman houses 
and streets were found ; of great interest is an amphora with two inscrip- 
tions, one Etruscan, the other archaic Roman. Some Renaissance sculp- 
tured pilasters were found, of developed Renaissance style, whose similarity 
to the sculptures of the Delia-Torre monument in S. Maria delle Grazie and 
those of the Brivio monument in S. Eustorgio show them to have been prob- 
ably executed by the brothers Francesco and Tomaso da Cazzaniga, who 
flourished in 1483. There were found at the same time a large number 
of Renaissance decorative terracottas. Quite a collection of objects comes 
from excavations in the Gallo-Roman necropolis near the Certosa of Gare- 
gnano. a. l. f., jr. 

BULLETTINO Dl ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA. 1888-89. N©8. 8-4. 
— G. B. De Rossi, Priseilla and the Aeilii Olabriones. The author con- 
tinues in this paper his account of recent discoveries in the Catacomb of 
Priseilla. First, there is a description of that part which is between the 
hypogeum of the Aeilii and the cubiculum of S. Crescentianus. This part 
is full of graffiti showing great popular veneration in ancient times for 
saints Priseilla and Crescentianus. Cubiculum Lot Crescentianus is deco- 
rated with large figures painted in fresco. The subjects are : the three 
Hebrew youths refusing to adore the bust of Nebuchadnezzar ; the resur- 
rection of Lazarus; the resurrection of the daughter of Ja'irus. This arti- 
cle is, however, confined to a description of Cubiculum G, the last of the 
hypogeum of the Aeilii. This chamber, though thus connected, came to 
have a separate entrance in the times of peace on account of the venera- 
tion in which it was held, as is shown by the graffiti of the fourth century. 
This cubiculum had an arcosolium, an oven-shaped tomb and a number of 
marble sarcophagi placed against the walls, fragments of which have been 
found. In the arcosolium there originally was a mosaic now totally de- 
stroyed, but this destruction is recent, because the outlines traced on the 
wall for the mosaicist and the impressions of the cubes show that it is the 
very mosaic seen and drawn by Agincourt in 1780, and published on pi. 
xiii. 16 of his work (of. Garrucci, Arte Cristiana, tav. 204.2). The sub- 
arch was covered with mseanders which centred in the monogram Ht within 
a circle, showing the mosaic to be not earlier than the iv cent. In the 
lunette the centre was occupied by the large figure of a matron in a heavy 
mantle with both arms raised in the orante attitude. She is accompanied 
by four smaller figures, two on each side : the central figure probably re- 
presents Priseilla, the others, her descendants, such as Pudens, Pudentiana, 
11 
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Praxedis, etc. An interesting graffito mentions domna Priscilla. The con- 
clusion is reached, that the arcosolium with the mosaic is the place where 
Priscilla was buried. There follows a discussion as to the identity of Prisca 
and Priscilla, and of the Priscillas of the family of the Acilii Glabriones. 
The probabilities are, that the Priscilla from whom the cemetery got its 
name belonged to the Acilii Glabriones ; that the hypogeum of the Acilii 
lately discovered was the primitive nucleus of the catacomb ; that, in fine, 
the coemeterium Priscillae was established inpraedio Aciliorum. One of the 
inscriptions mentioning Priscilla is the sepulchral poem of a high magis- 
trate of the iv-v cent, who was prefect of Italy, Illyria, and Africa, prob- 
ably the famous Anicius Acilius Glabrio Faustus who held this office under 
Valentinian III, e. g., in 438 A. d. The question is then raised, whether 
the new discoveries can be reconciled with the old conjectures regarding 
the gens of Pudens and Priscilla : whether they belonged to the gens Cor- 
nelia or Acilia. De Rossi also believes that Aquila and Prisca, the friends 
of St. Paul, were buried in the cemetery of Priscilla, and that their relics 
were found in the ix cent, by Leo IV, who transferred them to various 
churches. These two also may have been dependents of the Acilii Gla- 
briones. — Inscriptions found in front of the church ofSS. Cosmas and Dami- 
anus on the Via Sacra. Among these are fragments of two metrical inscrip- 
tions. The first belongs to about the ix cent, and is of one Leo who was 
papal cubicularius. There are also fragments of a Damasian hymn proba- 
bly belonging to a eulogium of SS. John and Paul. — Metrical Epitaph of 
the Virgin Irene, sister of Damasus. This is the most important of the frag- 
ments mentioned above, as it forms part of a very long inscription written 
by Pope Damasus for the tomb of his beloved sister Irene and preserved 
in the copy of a pilgrim of the seventh century. This copy is famous and 
has often been edited. The fragment is of careless script, and is anterior 
to the accession of Damasus to the pontificate, for his sister died young. — 
The Ciborium, Altar, and Reliquary at S. Stefano near Fiano Romano. Fiano 
is about 24 miles from Rome on the Via Tiberina. Its church of San Ste- 
fano is an early basilica. The eiborium is a work of the mediaeval Roman 
school, of remarkable elegance and good preservation. It consists of three 
stories and belongs to the middle class of such monuments. Tomassetti 
(Arch. Rom. St. Pat., vn, pp. 367, 393) and Stevenson (Mostra, p. 177 ; 
Bull., 1880, p. 59) had already spoken of its close resemblance to that of 
S. Andrea in Flumine near Ponzano, in the same region. On the latter we 
read the inscription : -f- nicolav' cvm svis filiis ioannes et gvittone 
fecervnt hoc opvs. Both tabernacles are evidently by the same artists 
(of. Arch. Rom. Stor. Pat, 1880, p. 375). The reliquary contained three 
bronze pectoral crosses. a. l. f., je. 
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BULLETTINO Dl PALETNOLOGIA ITALIANA. 1890. flos. 5-6.— 

Pigoeini, The palethnological discoveries in the Veronese commune of Bre- 
onio judged by Gab. de Mortittet. This is a defense of the authenticity of 
the silex objects in the commune of Breonio near Verona against the re- 
newed attacks of Prof, de Mortillet. — Pigorini, An Italic bronze object of 
the first iron-age, and some of its terracotta imitations. The writer discusses 
the opinions of Gozzadini, Zannoni, Helbig, Brizio, and others, regarding 
the use of an object of heavy cast-bronze with bell-shaped outline found, 
together with a striking implement, in early Italic tombs of the first iron- 
age. He then concludes : (1) The Italic tribes settled between the Po and 
the Apennines, in an early part of the first iron-age, were sometimes in the 
habit of placing in their tombs a bronze axe-head, or a bronze object of 
bell-shaped outline similar in shape to an axe-head, which, being heavy and 
cast and associated with a beating instrument, must be considered as a bell 
or tintinnabulum : both the axe-head itself and the sound made when struck 
by it or the tintinnabulum which imitated it, were regarded as averting 
evil. (2) As was the custom for other objects, so with the axe-head and 
the musical instrument, not only small models were made as amulets, but 
also reproductions in bronze and terracotta for sepulchral use. (3) The 
fictile reproductions soon departed from their original type and passed 
into small truncated cones used for the same purpose, and continued these 
in use through the Roman period. a. l. f., Jr. 

JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
Tol. V. No. 1. 1890. — "W. Studemund, On the Mosaic of Monnus. 
This mosaic is published, Ant. Denkm., i, pis. 47-49. It consists of nine 
octagons. Of these, the central one is occupied by Kalliope and Homer. 
The others contain, each, a Muse, a pupil of the Muse, and some repre- 
sentation of the art or science over which the Muse presides. The inscrip- 
tions preserved are: Polymni(&), Urania, (G)lio, Euterp(e), (T)ham(j)ris, 
(Ac)icar(us),Aratos, Cadmus, Agnis (=Hyagnis). A similar list of Muses 
with their special provinces and pupils is found in an anonymous treatise 
preserved in several mss. Clemens Alex., Strom., i, cap. 16, 76, p. 363 P. 
(copied by Eusebios, Praep. Evan., x. 6, 11) mentions Hyagnis (or better, 
Agnis) and Thamyris, and just before them Cadmus. Clemens also (i, 
15, 69, p. 357 P.) mentions Akikaros in connection with Demokritos. Of 
Akikaros nothing further is known. The title 'A>ax a P s given by Laertius 
Diog. as that of a book by Theophrastos shows that a book existed treating of 
the relations of Demokritos to Akikaros. — A. Michaelis, The Statue- Court 
in theBelvedere of the Vatican (9 cuts). The history of the Belvedere is given 
(with a bibliography) from its foundation to the time when its treasures 
took their places in the Museo Pio-Clementino under Clemens XIV and 
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Pius VI. The year 1471 is remarkable for the foundation of the Capito- 
line Museum by Sixtus IV. His nephew, Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, 
was one of the early collectors of antiques. Among his possessions was the 
Apollo (of the Belvedere), found probably in 1491, and first set up in the 
garden of San Pietro in Vincoli. The report that this statue was found at 
Porto d'Anzio may be true, but is not found in the earliest accounts. When 
Giuliano became Pope as Julius II in 1503 he had the Belvedere rebuilt 
and enlarged by Bramante. The original Belvedere was a mediaeval cas- 
tle built under Nicholas V, but this was supplanted in 1490 under Inno- 
cent VIII by a pleasure-house in the style of the Renaissance. Besides 
the Apollo, Julius II placed in the court of the Belvedere the group of 
Venus Felix with Amor, the Antaeus group (now in Florence), the Lao- 
coon (discovered in 1506), the group of Hercules and Telephus, the so- 
called Cleopatra (1509-11), the "Tigris," and two sarcophagi used as 
basins for fountains. Julius II was the real founder of the collection of 
the Belvedere. His successor, Leo X, added the Nile and the Tiber, but 
no other additions can be traced to him with certainty. Under his succes- 
sors the fortunes of the Belvedere were various. Sometimes additions were 
made, and sometimes antiques were removed. These changes are described 
in detail. Appendix /discusses the dependence of Boissard, Sandrart, Schott, 
and Gamucci upon Aldrovandi in their descriptions of the Belvedere. App. 
II gives lists of the antiques from the Vatican given away by Pius V, with 
correspondence relating to these gifts. App. Ill gives lists of publications 
and copies of the antiques of the Belvedere. — R. Schone, Hyginus and 
Hero. Hyginus (Fab. cxvi) tells the story of Nauplios and his vengeance 
upon the Greeks in close connection with the story of the death of the 
Locrian Ajax through Athena. The second part of Hero's treatise on 
Automata describes a puppet theatre in which the tale of Nauplios is still 
more closely connected with that of Ajax. This passage is derived from 
Philo Byzantius. Athena is described as appearing above the scene, evi- 
dently after the manner of the deus ex machind in the real theatre. The de- 
scription contains much that is theatrical, and may well have a play for its 
real source. This may or may not be the NawAios Uvpicaetk of Sophokles. — 
Archaologischer Anzeiger. The Gymnasia and Archmohgy. Arrange- 
ments are in progress to enable at least a limited number of the pupils in 
all the gymnasia of Prussia to visit the various archaeological museums of 
the country. A similar plan is under discussion in Austria. — Acquisi- 
tions of the Collections of Antiquities in Germany, viii. Karls- 
ruhe (20 cuts). The Egyptian department comprises about 450 numbers. 
The additions to the collection of vases since Winnefeld's catalogue (Karls- 
ruhe, 1887) have been described by Schumacher, Jahrb., 1889, p. 218 f. 
Two further additions, an early Attic tazza and an alabastron in the form 
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of a homed male head are here published. The collection of terracottas 
has gained, since Frohner's catalogue (1860), 250 pieces from Tarentum, 
mainly archaic, 150 from Kypros, a few from Tanagra, over 100 from 
Myrina and Smyrna, and a number from various other places. Marble 
works are a Dionysos, a wounded giant, a bearded satyr, an eagle in com- 
bat with a snake over a dead lamb, several fragments of columns, a Mar- 
syas, an athlete, a Hypnos (Winnefeld, Hypnos, 1886), a group of a boy 
and a girl, an Aphrodite, and two portrait-heads. The museum possesses 
about 1800 originals and copies of bronze, gold, and silver antiques. Eight 
new acquisitions are described (seven published). These are (1) a bronze 
pitcher from a tomb near Tolentino. The body of the vessel is engraved 
with beasts: the handle is a male figure holding on his shoulders two 
lions. (2) Bronze pail from the same tomb adorned with pressed pal- 
mettes and lotos, on the top two bearded men each ending in two snakes, 
and holding fishes in their hands. (3) Movable hearth. (4) Greek 
mirror. The support is a draped female figure : the edges of the mirror 
are adorned with birds, beasts, and amorettes. (5) Engraved cista from 
Praeneste. The handle is formed by two wrestlers : the engraved figures 
represent women bathing, Seilenoi, Dionysos and companions. (6) Gold 
bracelet ; (7) gold wreath ; (8) silver ring-box with pressed figures in 
imitation of Assyrian style. Another acquisition is an ivory box in form 
of a temple. The museum also possesses a strip of leather with animals 
cut upon it in somewhat the style of Corinthian vases. A collection of 
about 5000 numbers illustrates the history of Germany from the stone 
age. — ix. Brunswick (6 cuts). This museum does not increase regularly 
but has acquired : a cameo representing Eros on a lion, an ancient imita- 
tion of the cameo of Protarchos in Florence; a terracotta dish with pressed 
reliefs ; 24 vases, among them four of proto-Corinthian style and 5 buechero 
vases ; three irporofwi in the form of griffin-heads; the cover of a large ves- 
sel in the form of a female head upon which a small female figure sits ; a 
terracotta plaque with gorgoneion ; a small terracotta figure and a number 
of terracotta architectural fragments ; besides a rich collection of samples 
of stone, especially marble, from Greece, Rome, and Palestine. — x. Acqui- 
sitions of the Collections of German Universities. The universities of Berlin, 
Munich, Heidelberg, Giessen, Kiel, Munster, and Rostock possess no origi- 
nals. At Greifswald and Konigsberg the originals are confined to coins. 
Tubingen received a collection of coins, among them 806 Greek, 447 Re- 
publican Roman, 1509 Imperial Roman. Halle, Jena, and Leipzig have 
received no additions. Bonn has received no additions to its sculptures 
since KekulS's catalogue. The collection of vases comprises : one vase of 
the Apulian-geometric style, 3 Dipylon vases, one Boiotian vase (Jahrb., 
1888, pi. 12.1), 3 Corinthian vases, 11 black-figured Attic vases almost all 
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from the Fontana collection, 3 Attic white lekythoi, 8 Attic red-figured 
vases, 7 vases from Lower Italy. The Bonn collection of terracottas is re- 
markable for the large number of pieces of known origin. Of these, 80 are 
from Tarentum. Breslau has received 82 vases from the Fontana collec- 
tion. Erlangen has received a torso of a nude male statuette of Parian 
marble. Cottingen has received, since 1887, a number of terracottas from 
the Esquiline and a few other terracottas, 73 vases from the Fontana col- 
lection, 53 cut stones and rings, 5 gold rings, 2 lion-heads of bone, an en- 
amelled glass vessel, 3 small bronzes (a Grseco-Roman Diana, a lion, an 
Etruscan Herakles), a bronze axe. Marburg possesses a small collection 
of coins, 9 gems, 8 bronzes, 8 terracottas, a few vases, lamps and fragments 
of pottery, a few Roman relics found in Germany. Strassburg has gained, 
since 1887, two fragments of shields from the pediments of the temple of 
Athena at Aigina, a Corinthian pyxis, a Corinthian aryballos. Wurzburg 
(2 cuts) has acquired numerous antiques since the publication of the cata- 
logue (1865-72). The most important are : 12 vases of Corinthian, Attic, 
and lower-Italian styles, 4 terracottas, a terracotta lamp, a brick-stamp, 
fragments of terra sigillata from Obernburg, fragments of terracotta from 
Veii, 4 whorls from Troy, 2 bronze weights, a Greek leaden bullet with 
inscription, a marble statuette of Herakles, a bronze bust, garlanded, and 
with a snake's head upon its breast, a boy with a cornucopia, an Athena 
statuette, a kneeling barbarian, a Greek portrait-head, and a torso of Hera- 
kles with the Hydra. Antiques in Sieburg. Seven gems in the church at 
Sieburg are summarily described by L. v. Sybel. — Casts for Sale. Casts 
of the head in the Villa Medici, Denkm. d. Inst, i, 1889, pi. 40 are to be 
obtained through the secretary of the Institute in Rome. The Wagnersche 
Kunstinstitut of the University Wurzburg offers casts of the so-called Cor- 
inthian puteal. — Reports of Meetings of the Archaeological So- 
ciety in Berlin. 1889. December. Curtius, on the life and work of 
the late Karl Botticher ; Robert, on terracotta cups with reliefs illustrat- 
ing the Iliad, Odyssey, etc.; Puehstein, on Pheidias. — 1890. January. 
Letter from Jentseh- Guben concerning a Roman sword found in the Nie- 
derlausitz ; Come, on an Ionic temple in the Epizephyrian Locri, and on 
a Roman altar in Mainz ; Trendelenburg, on the archaic bronzes found in 
the grotto of Zeus on Mount Ida in Krete; Furtwangler, on a bronze 
Athena-statuette in Florence, on the defects in the Vienna publication 
( Vorlegeblatter, 1888) of the Francois-vase, on an Attic black-figured leky- 
thos in Palermo with a representation of the lower world ; Schone, on Hygi- 
nus and Hero ; Weil, on Laloux and Monceaux, Restauration d' Olympie. — 
February. Come, on various recent publications ; Engelmann, on the 
Czartoryski bronze vessel, Caz. A rch., 1881-82, pi. 1-2; Furtwangler, on 
bronzes at Olympia ; Winter, on portrait-heads of the fourth century b. c. — 
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News of the Institute. — Notes on the Publications of the Insti- 
tute. — E. Beihe adds four representations of Aphrodite and the goat to 
those mentioned by Boehm, Jahrb., iv, p. 208 f. ; he further discusses rep- 
resentations of a female figure on a ram and decides that Aphrodite is 
represented (2 cuts) ; R. Engelmann discusses the arrangement of the horses 
in the eastern pediment at Olympia proposed by Six (Journ. Hell. Studies, 
x, p. 102); a krater in Bologna (cut) perhaps offers some support to Six's 
theory. — Bibliograph y. 

No. 2. — O. Puchstein, The Parthenon Sculptures, i. Pheidias (9 cuts). 
Since Visconti, the pediment-sculptures and the frieze of the Parthenon 
have been regarded as the work of Pheidias, or at least as made from his 
designs and under his direction. This is, however, not asserted by any 
ancient authority. The originals of all the works assigned by ancient 
authors to Pheidias are lost, but extant copies of the Parthenos enable us 
to form a judgment concerning his style. The copies here specially dis- 
cussed are : the Varvakion statuette, the Lenormant statuette, the torso in 
the Akropolis museum, the Minerve au collier, though others are mentioned. 
All these show a simple treatment of drapery, falling in large, rounded 
folds, apparently in imitation of the natural folds of some heavy material. 
The " Hera " from the library in Pergamon, the Torso in Paris (Athena 
Medici), the Korai of the Erechtheion, the Athena-hermes in the Villa 
Ludovisi ( Ant. Bilder., No. 60 ; Mon. d. 1st., x, 56, 3), the colossal Hera (?) 
in the rotunda of the Vatican, the Athena in Cassel (Friederichs-Wolters, 
477), the two Athena-statues in Dresden (one, Fr.-W., 478) and the 
Athena from the library of Pergamon are shown to belong to the same 
style or school as the Parthenos. All resemble the Parthenos in costume, 
treatment of drapery, and quiet pose, though none are copies of the Par- 
thenos. The sculptures of the temple of .Zeus at Olympia (Alkamenes is 
regarded as the artist of all of these) are shown to resemble the Parthenos 
in the treatment of drapery, so far as the different costume makes com- 
parison possible, and in the pose of individual figures. The technical ex- 
ecution of chryselephantine sculpture is discussed, and the conclusion is 
reached, that the marble copies of such works can give a correct idea of 
the drapery of gold which was moulded upon the wooden core beneath. 
The light, finely-folded, and often unnatural drapery of the pediment 
figures of the Parthenon is contrasted with the dignified naturalness of 
that of the Athena Parthenos. The frieze of the Parthenon agrees in 
these respects with the pediments rather than with the Athena Parthenos. 
The composition of the groups of the pediments and of the frieze does 
not agree with what can be found out concerning the compositions of 
Pheidias. The shield of the Parthenos is passed over, as offering too few 
points of comparison with the pediments, besides being too imperfectly 
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known. From Pausanias' (v. 11. 8) description of the birth of Aphrodite 
on the pedestal of the Zeus at Olympia, it is evident that the figures there 
represented were all in quiet, upright pose. A fragmentary relief (here 
published and discussed) on the base of the colossal Athena-torso from 
the library of Pergamon (Alterth. v. Pergamon, n, p. 59) is believed to 
represent a selection of the secondary figures from the relief on the base 
of the Athena Parthenos. In this relief, twenty deities were represented 
bringing gifts to the new-born Pandora. The seven figures of the Perga- 
mene fragment represent persons carrying, each, some object. These are 
all in quiet posture, and all are turned toward the centre of the composi- 
tion. The rough sketch upon the base of the Lenormant statuette may 
also be a copy of Pheidias' composition. Here, too, the general impres- 
sion made by the figures is that of quiet dignity. The manner of com- 
position employed by Pheidias is, then, so far as can be judged from the 
works ascribed to him by definite ancient authority, entirely different from 
the excited, violent motion of the pediment groups and from the easy 
nonchalance (of the eastern end in particular) of the frieze of the Par- 
thenon. The style of the pediments and of the frieze seems to have come 
up in direct opposition to the style of Pheidias. — A. Conze, Cheek Bra- 
ziers (pis. 1, 2 ; 47 cuts). Numerous fragments of terracotta, adorned 
for the most part with heads (in relief) with projecting beards, were found 
in laying out the streets of Athens nearly forty years ago, and have come 
to light since then in the Islands, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Italy, Sicily, 
and Carthage. A descriptive list of 905 such fragments is here given 
with numerous illustrations. They belong to braziers (scaldini), the 
adornments being turned toward the fire (see Conze, Verhandl. d. Philo- 
logenversammlung in Heidelberg, 1865). Such a brazier exists intact in the 
Fol museum in Geneva, and fragments sufficing for a complete recon- 
struction are in the Polytechnion in Athens. The upper part consists of 
a round basin with holes in the bottom, to admit air. Above the basin 
are three projections adorned with heads. Under the basin the terracotta 
walls continue to the ground. The bottom is closed, but there are holes 
in the sides, and an opening at one side, apparently for the removal of 
ashes. The whole utensil is of one piece, and reaches about to the height 
of a man's knee. The types of adornment on the projections above the 
basins are (1) a head with pointed cap, (2) head (Seilenos) with ivy crown, 
(3) head with hair on end, (4) other human heads, (5) theatrical masks, 
(6) animal heads, (7) thunderbolt, (8) rosette, (9) rose, (10) mere lines, 
or entire absence of adornment. These types, so far as they have any 
special meaning, must have been adopted as /faovcavia or charms. The 
workmanship of all these fragments is substantially the same, showing 
that they belong to one period. Several of them were found in Delos in 
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a house built about 150 b. c, and destroyed in the Mithridatic war. The 
same' inscriptions (the most frequent is Hekataios) and other trade-marks 
are found in various places. These braziers were, then, objects of export. 
They seem to have come from one place, very likely Delos, or perhaps 
Athens. No fragment of such braziers has been found in Pergamon. — F. 
Studniczka, On the Klazomenian Dolon-sarcophagus (2 cuts). A small 
amphora in Munich (No. 583, Jahn), probably from Vulci, has two paint- 
ings, both illustrating the same story. The technique is that of the mid- 
dle Attic style with black figures. The only perfect parallel in details 
is, however, the Northampton vase in Ashby Castle (Gerhard, Auserl. Vas., 
IV, 317, 318). Red color is freely employed, white sparingly. On one 
side, five figures are represented ; the two outer figures are armed men 
standing quietly ; the central group consists of two warriors, facing each 
other, with lances raised as for combat. Between them kneels a somewhat 
smaller figure : about his shoulders hangs a hide ; upon his feet he has 
shoes with wing-like projections behind — shoes such as are not infrequently 
employed by vase-painters to imply that the wearer is a swift runner. 
The three central figures are now headless, and part of the shields of the 
two warriors is gone, while of the figure at the extreme left only a part of 
the shield remains. The scene represented is the slaying of Dolon. In 
style and composition, the vase-painting is older than the painting of the 
Klazomenian sarcophagus {Ant. Denhm. d. Inst, i, 1889, pi. 44). On the 
sarcophagus, Dolon wears the hide as a close garment for a disguise. This 
points to a version of the story somewhat different from that of Homer. 
Hipponax, who mentions the realm of Rhesos as AivetW TrdXfivs, may have 
drawn from an older source, or may himself have treated this story. On 
the other side of the vase, a bearded man with a sceptre is sitting on a 
stool at the left. A slave brings him a drinking-cup and a jar. At the 
right, a slave is watering two horses. The scene represented is the water- 
ing of the horses of Rhesos in the Grecian camp, while Diomedes refreshes 
himself with wine. The chariots on the Klazomenian sarcophagi all have 
eight spokes. On the Greek mainland, the form with four spokes prevails 
until the period of the " severely beautiful " (strengsehon) vases with red 
figures. — K. Wernicke, Addition to the List of the Works of Skopas. An 
epigram in the Anthologia (iv, 165, 233) mentions Skopas as the artist of 
a Hermes. The word hermes means here a " term," not a statue of the 
god Hermes. Pliny (xxxvi. 28) mentions a Janus concerning which 
there was doubt whether it was a work of Praxiteles or Skopas. As a 
Janus, it could be neither, but as a hermes with two faces it might be the 
one referred to in the epigram. Pliny speaks of the gilding of the 
" Janus." In that case, it was probably of bronze, so that the Aphrodite 
Pandemos in Elis is no longer the only known bronze work of Skopas. 
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Pliny proceeds to mention a Oupido, which he implies was a portrait of 
Alkibiades. This has nothing to do with Skopas, but is connected with 
the preceding only on account of uncertainty concerning the artist. There 
is therefore no reason for assuming an elder Skopas. — Archaologischer 
Anzeiger. Annual Report on the activity of the imperial German Arch- 
oeological Institute. — Archaeology and the Gymnasia. Visits have been made, 
by members of gymnasia, to Berlin, Bonn, and Treves, where archae- 
ological lectures were delivered for their benefit. — Hulsen, Petersen, 
The Apollo of the Belvedere. Italian documents, especially the sketch- 
book of the so-called Bramantino in Milan, show that this statue was 
found not in Porto d'Anzio but in the lands of Cardinal della Bovere, 
probably those of the Commenda of Grottaferrata. The right forearm 
seems to have been restored twice, in different ways. — A cquisitions of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston in the year 1889. — Photographs from Greece. 
Photographs taken by Freiherr v. Stillfried are for sale by the E. Quaas- 
'sehen Kunst-und Buchhandlung, — Reports of Meetings of the Arch- 
aeological Society in Berlin, 1890. March. Gercke, on the inter- 
pretation of portraits; Furtw'dngler , excavations in Kypros. — April. 
Wernicke spoke on the art of Pheidias ; Treu on the pediments at Olym- 
pia ; Henry Bowditch and Treu, on composite photographs. — May. Come 
reported on archaeological activity in Austria ; Kopp spoke on the so-called 
giant columns ; Puchstein, on the relation of the Myceno-Tirynthian palace 
to that of Troy ; Ourtius, on the restoration of the anta, with the inscrip- 
tions of the horsemen, before the propylaia at Athens. — News of the 
Institute.— Notes on the Publications of the Institute. F. Hauser 
explains the representation on the pelike with the contest between Apollon 
and Marsyas (Arch. Ztg., 1869, pi. 17 ; Overbeck, Kunstmyth., Atlas, pi. 
25, 4) as follows : Apollon has finished his lyre-playing, which he has ac- 
companied with singing, and calls upon Marsyas to play the flute and 
sing. This is the point of the story as told by Diodoros (in. 59). A 
Muse offers Marsyas a roll with text for his song. The girl with a basket 
is a kalathiskos-dancer, who was to assist Marsyas as the Muses had as- 
sisted Apollon. F. Hauser also reports that the " Biscuit figurine from 
Smyrna " (Fried.- Wolt., 1968 ; Arch. Ztg., 1849, pi. 1, 2, 1880, p. 83 ; 
Michaelis, Anc. Marbles in Great Britain, p. 157, 420) is a work of the 
porcelain manufactory in Naples. — A. S. Murray sends an impression of 
a hematite gem in the British Museum (cut). A bull is represented with 
a man in front of him and one above him. Mr. Murray suggests that 
the figure above the bull may be thought of as behind him, and the tam- 
ing of a bull may be represented. The work corresponds to the Myke- 
naian type.— Two slight corrections to Bethe's article (Jahrb., 1890, No. 1) 
Aphrodite on the goat. — Bibliography. harold n. fowler. 
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JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. 1890. April-June.— C. DE Harlez, San-IA- 
Tu, or picture of the three rituals. This work is by Nieshi who lived in the 
x cent. a. d., but its object is to reestablish the rules and customs of the 
ancient rituals in their primitive forms. In order to do this, the author 
has published illustrations of all the objects and instruments, in their 
early forms, that were prescribed by these rituals. In his task he made 
use of three main sources, Tcheng, Yuen, and Hia-Heou-tchang, the last 
of whom lived in the first century b. c: all of them had already fol- 
lowed the system of explanation by pictures of the objects. Some plates 
seem also taken from the Erh-ya, which dates from the third century a. d. 
The present article is based upon a new edition of the San-li-fu made by 
order of the emperor K'ang-hi in 1686 a. d. Costumes, buildings, vases, 
musical instruments, weapons, decorations and emblems, seals, draperies, 
funerary apparatus, etc., are all described and illustrated in order, show- 
ing how at a very early date special forms and categories of objects were 
assigned to special purposes and classes of individuals. 

Sept.-Oct. — J. Halevy, The correspondence of Amenophis III and Amen- 
ophisIV. A transliteration, translation, and comment are given of that 
part of these documents which have been published in autograph by the 
Berlin museum. They are of great importance for the history of the East 
in the xv cent. b. c, and have often been referred to in the Journal as 
discovered at Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt in 1887. a. l. f., je. 

MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Tol. XV. No. 1. 1890.— B. Gbaef, The 
group of the Tyrannicides and Works of kindred style in Athens (3 cuts). 
The statue of Antenor in the Akropolis museum gives an idea of the 
style of that artist. The question arises, whether the Naples group of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton can be a copy of a work by the same hand. 
Comparison with other archaic statues from the Akropolis (one bust 
is published) shows that the statue of Antenor is the work of an Attic 
artist who had adopted to some extent the methods of the " school of 
Chios." Comparison of the Naples group with other works shows a kin- 
ship between it and the sculptures of Olympia and Sicily. The Naples 
group cannot, therefore, be a copy of the work of Antenor, and must 
be copied from that of Kritios and Nesiotes. A work of this style was 
then set up in Athens 01. 75 = 477/6 b. c. Ten works are described, 
which, though found in Attika, show kinship with the Peloponnesian 
sculptures. The influence of these works is shown in some of the vase- 
paintings of Euphronios and his contemporaries. The style of these 
works was not, at any time, exclusively adopted in Athens, and main- 
tained itself only for a limited period : it was of non- Attic origin. Its 
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somewhat heavy seriousness and its naturalness are contrasted with the 
mannerisms of the " school of Chios," against which it seems to protest. 
The influence of this " Peloponnesian " art is traced in the sculptures of 
the Parthenon. The Eleusinian relief, a stele from Thespiai, and the 
dancing-girl of Bronzi di Ereolano, n, 295, show that the same school 
spread its influence over Boiotia. — R. Weisshaupl, Attic sepulchral leky- 
thos (pi. 1). A lekythos from Eretria is published. The red clay of the 
vase appears only at its upper edge and at the edge of the foot. The 
shoulder and the upper part of the belly of the vase are covered with 
yellowish pipe-clay, the other parts with black varnish. The shoulder is 
ornamented with a spray of three palmettes and two blossoms, below 
which is an egg-and-dart pattern. A mseander goes round the upper part 
of the belly. The picture on the belly represents a sepulchral monument, 
to the right of which stands a draped youth, to the left, a draped female. 
The female holds in one hand a long ribbon, in the other a lehythos. The 
youth holds a garland and a staff. The monument has an altar-like base 
upon which rise seven steps, and upon these stands a pointed stele\ The 
form of the mausoleum at Halikarnassos was then known in Athens in the 
fifth century. Various colors are used, from black to golden yellow. The 
monument and the nude parts of the female figure are of yellowish white. 
The vase belongs to the period of the transition from the black-figured 
to the red-figured style. Earlier lehythoi show yellowish pipe-clay and 
extended use of varnish-coloring, later ones have much black color, and 
the scenes represented upon them are sepulchral. This vase combines the 
peculiarities of the two periods. Nineteen vases, belonging to the same 
class as this, are described. — O. Rossbach, The Nemesis of Agorahritos 
(cut). The cut gives a fragment of a colossal marble head in the British 
Museum. It was found, in 1820, in the temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous, 
and is justly supposed to be a fragment of the statue of Nemesis by Ago- 
rakritos. Holes in the head show how the stephani, the stags, and Nikai 
(mentioned by Pausanias) were secured. An idea of the appearance of 
this adornment may be derived from various coins, though there is no 
known copy of this statue. The style of the fragment is similar to that 
of other sculptures of the age of Pheidias. — E. Szanto, The History of 
Thasos. The external history of the smaller Greek States in the fifth and 
fourth centuries b. c. stands in close relation to the struggles between the 
democratic and oligarchic parties. Some light is thrown upon the polit- 
ical struggles of Thasos by inscriptions (especially those published by E. 
Miller, Revue archiologique, Bechtel, Abhdlgn. d. gottinger Oesell. d. Wiss., 
1885, 1887). The oligarchy of 411 b. c. (Thouk., vm. 64) is identified 
with a government of 360 mentioned in an inscription. The oligarchy 
seems to have existed until 407 b. c. The inscription published by Hicks, 
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Journ. Hell. Stud., viii, pp. 401 if., is here published with different resto- 
rations, and is taken to refer to the reestablishment of democracy in 407 
b. c. — A. Bruckner, Poros-sculptures on the Akropolis. n. The larger 
Triton-pediment (pi. 2 ; cut). The author's article upon the Typhon-pedi- 
ment receives some additions and corrections. The fragments of the 
Triton-pediment are here published for the first time. The drawing, as 
well as the arrangement of the fragments, is by E. Gillieron. The body 
of Herakles with part of Triton behind it is the chief part of the sculp- 
tures preserved. In addition to this, parts of the fishy body of Triton, 
four hands with parts of arms, a fifth hand holding a bird, and parts of 
serpent coils, formed parts of the group. As restored, the group consisted 
of Herakles and Triton struggling, and Kekrops as umpire holding an 
eagle in his right hand. Kekrops is represented with serpent-legs, parts 
of which, and the right hand and part of the eagle, are the only fragments 
of this figure preserved. Of Herakles and Triton the greater part is pre- 
served from the breast down. No heads belonging to this pediment have 
been found. Herakles has put his left arm about Triton's neck, and holds 
his own left wrist with his right hand ; his left leg, next to Triton, is much 
bent, the right leg being somewhat stretched out behind ; the right knee 
and toes touch the ground. Triton is trying, with his left hand to push 
off Herakles' right arm ; with his right hand, he seems to try to hold 
some object lying on the ground at his side : this was probably some attri- 
bute, perhaps a fish. The tail of Triton extends almost to the extreme left- 
hand corner of the pediment ; his head extends a little beyond the centre 
into the right-hand part of the pediment ; the head of Herakles is entirely 
in the left-hand part. The right-hand half of the pediment, except the 
small portion occupied by the front part of Triton, is occupied by the 
figure of Kekrops. The presence of Kekrops shows that the contest must 
have taken place in Attika. In Ionic representations, Triton seems to 
have been feasting, and has a garland on his head, or a drinking-horn in 
his hand. Here, there is no hint of a feast. The workmanship and the 
coloring of this pediment are like those of the Typhon- pediment, but the 
relief is higher (about 60 cent, here, and 42 cent, in the Typhon-pediment), 
if sculpture almost entirely free from the background, as this is, can still 
be called relief. Similarly, in the two smaller pediments, the relief of 
the Hydra-group is much lower than that of the Triton-group. These 
differences are due to the difference of subject. The block upon which is 
the fragment of Triton's tail, and which forms the left-hand extremity of 
the larger Triton-group, is worked to a distance of 22 cent, below the 
relief. To this distance, then, the block was visible above the projecting 
horizontal cornice. The entire pediment, including this base for the 
sculptures, was then 1.22 met. high. The angle at the corners was 13°. 
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Hence, the whole length of the pediment was 10.50 met., which gives 
about 12} or 13 met. for the whole width of the building. This was about 
the width of the earliest temple of Athena. — E. Hebeedey, The Statue 
of Anterior (2 cuts). In opposition to E. Gardner (Journ. Hell. Stud., x, 
pp. 278 ff.), it is shown that there is no reason to deny that the base with 
the signature of Antenor belongs to the statue with which it was joined 
by Studniczka (Jahrb., n, pp. 135 ff.) and Wolters (MM., 1888, p. 226). 
The holes for clamps or pegs are not intended to connect the statue with the 
base and the column under it by one peg, but are for use in joining them by 
pouring in molten lead. — Miscellanies. — H. Schliemann, Inscriptions 
from Ilion. Two fragmentary inscriptions. — A. E. Kontoleon, Inscrip- 
tion from the Island of Nisyros. An inscription in honor of Gnomagoras 
son of Dorotheos of Nisyros. — Literature. — Reports of Meetings. 

HAEOLD N. FOWLEEt 

REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES. 1890. April-Jnne.— Michel 
Beeal, Qraecia . . . artes intulit. This is a rapid examination made to 
show that nearly all the terms used in modern languages to designate the 
first elements of sciences and letters are words of Greek derivation. — A. 
H. Sayce, Two Greek contracts from the Fayum. These two papyri were 
found at Hawara by Mr. Petrie in 1889. They give interesting informa- 
tion on the topography of the Fayum at the Roman period, and on Graeco- 
Egyptian law. Both date from the vi cent. A. d., one from 512, the other 
from 513. The first contract states the sale of a monastery in the Fayum 
for eight gold solidi and 11,200 pieces of " large silver." The second also 
records the sale of a monastery for ten gold solidi. — G. A. Costomieis, 
Study on the Inedited Writings of ancient Greek Physicians. This is the 
second series of the study, and includes (1) Daremberg's Anonymous 
writer, (2) Metrodora, (3) Oribasios, (4) Aetius. The latter is of especial 
importance, and a complete descriptive list of his mss. is given. — J. Dae- 
mestetee, James ofEdessa and Ptolemy. This study is to show, by com- 
parison of lists of geographical names in the two writers, that the geography 
of James of Edessa is almost entirely derived from Ptolemy. — Chronique. 

July-Sept. — Gustav Hieschfeld, The Inscriptions of Naukratis and 
the history of the Ionian Alphabet. In this letter to M. Sal. Reinach, the 
author recapitulates the views he holds in the controversy that has been 
going on regarding the inscriptions from Naukratis. He disagrees en- 
tirely with Mr. Gardner ; he does not believe there were any Greeks at Nau- 
kratis before Amasis (vi cent.), or that any of the inscriptions found by 
Mr. Gardner are as old as the Abu-Simbel inscriptions. He is led by his 
recent researches to entertain new views on the subject of the entire his- 
tory of the Ionian alphabet. He derives the three-branched sigma from 
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the Phoenician tsadi and not from the shin, and considers that there were 
several branches of the Ionian alphabet which, for a certain time, carried 
on an independent development. — E. Lacoste, The Poliorcetics ofApollo- 
doros of Damascus. a. l. f., jb. 

RIVISTA ITALIANA Dl NUMISMATICA. 1896. No. 2.— F. Gneccht, 
Notes on Roman numismatics. They are divided into two parts: x treats 
of some coins of the empress Helena and of Fausta ; xi makes some con- 
tributions to the corpus numorum. Under the first heading, the remarks 
are based on some small bronze coins of Helena and Fausta found in Egypt 
in 1888 : they go to confirm the attribution to one Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, of all the coins bearing that name, and to one Fausta, the 
second wife of Constantine, of all those that are inscribed with that name. 
Rectifications and additions are made to Cohen's descriptions, and there 
follow some general considerations on the true types of coins of these two 
Augustas, showing a confusion between them, owing mainly to an inter- 
change of reverses. Thus, the only official types of their bronze coins are 
those of the three in gold, all others being hybrids. This contribution to 
the corpus numorum is taken from the small and ordinary collection of the 
Museo Artistico Municipale of Milano. Most of them consist of slight 
variations. The pearl of the collection is a magnificent silver medallion 
of Gallienus with the adlocutio, remarkable for the taenia decorating the 
emperor's head — the only case in Imperial numismatics. — G. Gavazzi, 
Conjectures on the attribution of some Lombard tremissi. The three tremissi 
here illustrated all have the same monogram. Though undoubtedly Lom- 
bard, they appear to bear the names of the Frankish kings Karl and Kar- 
loman. They are here attributed to the time of Pepin's expedition to Italy 
in 756, and the monograms are so as to give the names of Pepin, Karl, and 
Karloman, Roman patricians. — V. Capobianchi, New remarks on some 
coins struck by the Popes and in Comtat Venaisin and Avignon. — S. Ambeo- 
soli, An inedited soldino of Asti of Charles V. 

No. 3. — P. Stettiner, Origin of coinage in Italy. This is a popular 
summary of current information regarding the early use of metals in Italy 
for commercial purposes: the aes rude, aes grave and aes signatum. While 
granting that the art of coining may have been derived from Lydia or 
Greece, the author regards the custom of using metal for exchanges among 
Italic nations as indigenous, and to have originated before the seventh 
century b. c. — F. Gnecchi, Notes on Roman numismatics. Five inedited 
bronzes are published which were the most important numismatic pieces 
found in Rome during 1889. They are a bronze medallion of Hadrian, 
one of Faustina the Elder, a rare consecration medallion, which gives the 
occasion for a general treatment of the Roman consecratio or apotheosis of 
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the emperors and empresses. Then come bronze medallions of Marcus 
Aurelius, with a circle, and of Gordianus III, as well as a bronze of Gal- 
lienus and Valerianus. — G. Jatta, A Coin of Rubi. The writer takes 
occasion of the publication of a coin of the Apulian city of Rubi=Ruvo, 
colonized by Greeks, to deny Friedlander's hypothesis, that such coins are 
Messapian, which would involve an unknown Messapian conquest. He 
believes the coins to be essentially Greek. — E. Tagliabue, Did the mint 
of Mesoceo really exist f It has been the general opinion that, early in the 
xvi cent., Gian Giacomo Trivulzio established at Mesoceo a mint, which 
continued until 1526 when the town was destroyed. This is shown to be 
a groundless fable ; and it is proved that the mint was established at 
Roveredo as early as 1497, of whose productions a careful study is made. 
— A. G. Sambon, The Coins of the Neopolitan duchy. The Neopolitan mint 
was reestablished while the city was in direct dependence on the Byzan- 
tine empire, after the visit of Constans II, when Basil was appointed first 
duke in 661-2. This first series lasts until the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury. Then begins the second series, which shows an autonomy at times 
complete, at times holding to the connection with Byzantium. This period 
lasts up to the Norman conquest in the xn cent., though the types of its 
mint were preserved for nearly a century longer. a. l. f., jb. 



